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_ The Musical Bias of the Inquiry 


betically ! Their order indicates a bias. I intend to approach the theme from a 
musician’s angle. The final aim is to examine the nature and function of 
music in human society. 

To study the nature of a phenomenon in reality amounts to studying its uses. 
Society in India uses music in relation to religion. Therefore to examine musico- 
religious expression is to take notice of one major use of music that Indian cul- 
ture has accepted voluntarily. But in India music and religion converge at so many 
points that investigation into music invariably means a hard look at religion as 
well. 


[= drop a hint at the outset : the entities in the title are not placed alpha- 


Abundance of Musics and Religions 

Of the ten recognized world religions at least seven are well entrenched in 
India. The Hindu, Bouddha, Jaina, Islam, Christian, Zoroastrian and Sikh reli- 
gions would easily come to mind. Besides, some are of the opinion that two mod- 
em constructs, namely Marxism and Humanism, also need to be added to the list. 
The number of religions in the country would be’astronomical if one added on 
sects and cults to the major streams. The listed religions have also been with us 
for a long time. ; 

The impressive chronological record of individual religions is matched by the 
wide geographical distribution of various religions in India. Each region in the 
country can either boast of being the birth-place of a religious leader, or of being 
the seat of a major propagator, or of having been a centre of an intense religious 
activity. The liberal scattering of innumerable sacred places dotting the country 
can also be appreciated in the same context. aos 

A similar abundance is enjoyed by music on chronological and spatial dimen- 
sions. India has at least four traditions of art music, more than seventeen reason- 
_ ably identified folk musics, primitive music chiefly associated with 25 million 
tribals, popular music, (with cinematic music as its chief component), and devo- 
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tional music, in almost each region. The magnificent edifice of music in India is 
thus created by these five categories, all of which have been highly productive. It 
is therefore easy to see that music and religion are well matched in matters of 
chronological durability, geographical distribution, and in their general coverage 
of life-areas. They are co-extensive as well as co-orbital. 


Of Mutual Leanings 
The assumption of music-religion interrelationship is supported by interesting 

data from an unusual source. 

Indian musicians frequently display pronounced religious leanings as revealed 
in diverse details: 

* Musicians repeatedly allude to close connections between parabrahma (the 
supreme being) and nadabrahma (supreme being realized through the medium 
of sound). 

* The general repertoire of art-musicians, on examination, reveals a considerable 
number of compositions in praise of deities. 

* There have been numerous instances of sadhus and fakirs who were musicians 
as also of musicians who became near-sadhus. From Swami Haridas to Pandit 
Vishnu Digamber Paluskar and from Amir Khusro to Sindhi Khan there is 4 
long line of musicians exemplifying the musician-religion bond. It is on record 
that Ramakrishna Paramahamsa used to sing in an incomparably sweet voice 
at the time he was known as Gadai. In the very recent past Sant Gulabdas 
(Gulab Gundoji Mohod, 1881-1914) wrote quite technically on the theory of 
music with some passion. Also to his credit are compositions based on folk 
tunes. The Tatio of musicians taking Sanyas (renunciation) proves specially 
instructive because instances of dancers or actors exercising such an option afe 
almost unknown! 

; This is of course not to claim that musicians are more religious. The sugges 

tion is that they are religiously inclined to a great extent. Religiosity in itself has 


Probably some inner connection with the very nature of music as also with the 
vocation. 


Devotional Music and Sant Kavis 

In India the music-religion relationship is fascinatingly brought out by the cat- 
egory known as devotional music (i.e., bhakti Sangeet) which, as the name Sug 
Bests, 1s primarily shaped by followers of bhakti cults. These cults are distinctive 
manifestations of Indian religious spirit and have brought into being very rich 
musical traditions. Bhakti cults, functioning as a Major cultural force, reigned 
Supreme particularly during the period from a.p. 800 and 1600. They influenced 
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all the performing arts and succeeded in putting forth an impressive array of gen- 
res. The category of music created and developed by saint-poets assumes signifi- 
cance because of many factors. 

Firstly, devotional music encouraged an extensive use of regional languages 
and evolved forms in tune with their respective tempers. Secondly, the category 
helped in identifying and developing centres that offered wide and continued cul- 
tural patronage. Consequently, there emerged alternatives to princely courts and 
court-towns—situation clearly conducing to artistic growth. Thirdly, the catego- 
ry concentrated on musical as well as thematic content which enjoyed a pan- 
Indian appeal and comprehension. 

Further, it maintained eclectic links with other musical categories. It is to be 
noted that all saint-poets were constantly on the move and their peregrinations 
established real and functioning channels of communication all over the country. 
Finally, saint-poets contributed greatly towards perfecting oral modes of commu- 
nication already in existence. The category constitutes one massive body of evi- 
dence of intrinsic and mutual dependence of music and religion. 


Musicality and Religiosity : The Psychological Aspect 

However, the strongest evidence of an existing relationship can hardly be 
accepted in lieu of an explanation! A change in the direction of our inquiry is 
therefore warranted. 

In my opinion, it is useful to go back to religiosity for the explanation sought 
for. I suggest that we recognize religiosity to be a basic drive. It is not an instinct 
and displays a social content. The drive is responsible for a very special psycho- 
logical experience often described as religious. Hence, religion is to be defined as 
an institution brought into being to increase the probability and scope, and to 
enhance the quality, of this experience. On the other side of the posited musico- 
Teligious psychological experience is musicality, an equally fundamenial human 
inclination. Musicality is also social-and cultural-based in content as well as in 
spread. Specific acoustic experiences emerging out of this basic musicality need 
to be nurtured to ensure greater probability, predictability, scope and quality. A 
totality of this structure is raised in societies and it is subsequently identified as 
music. 

It would be clear that I am suggesting a commanality of psychological experi- 
ence between two human manifestations, namely religiosity and musicality. 1 am 
arguing that the special affinity between them is traceable to a common psycho- 
logical matrix. The approach would obviously raise a type of questions other than 
those raised, for instance, by historical, philosophical or ethnological inquiries. It 
1s helpful to note some of these questions at this juncture. 
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The Seven Questions . . . 


1. 


For every religion three main components could be identified: behaviour 
(chara), thought-system (vichdra), and verbalized expression (uchchara), 
though, during the course of their historical evolution, an individual religion 
may have emphasized different components at various points in time. In the 
totality of such movements how has music fared? 


. In its own way and for its own reasons, music too undergoes changes. How 


are such changes reflected in the musico-religious coexistence? 

World religions naturally have their own philosophico-logical positions on 
music. To what extent do these positions affect the more fundamental music- 
religion relation postulated earlier? 

Even those religions which give music a stern eye seem to have failed in 
stamping out music from their followers’ lives. How to explain the theoreti- 
cal/theological prohibition and the actual latitude music enjoys? ° 
Theologians as well as musicologists have claimed a kind of universality for 
their respective subject-matters. The former have argued that in religion there © 
is a content which transends barriers raised by place, time, language, circum- 
stance, etc. A similar claim is also made in favour of music. Do these claims 
throw any light on the relationship under consideration? 

The religious and musical abundance in the country adds to the complexity. 
Many geographical segments have many religions and their associated devo- 
tional music. Yet they subscribe to the same system of art music. What could 
be the explanation and the consequence? 

A valid generalization is possible about conflicts between religions and secu- 
lar Kinds of music because religious authorities often tend to regard certain 
musical types as taboo. Yet history records instances of how authorities have 
opted to reverse their earlier stand to include a once-prohibited music in the 
accepted corpus. What are the compulsions behind such a strategy? Has the 
conflict been Jess intense in India ? Why? 

These questions should be borne in mind before we proceed. Care should also 
be taken that neither theologian nor musicologist overwhelm us and the on- 
entation remains musical! 


Characteristics of Religiosity 


Religiosity provides a framework that enables human beings to receive reli- 


gious experience. What are the elements that contribute to the setting up of 
framework? The elements so identified may also be described to be religious 
dimensions. Religiosity is thus a cumulative result of the characteristics note? 
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These characteristics are discussed as common to one of the basic tendencies of 
the human mind. It is therefore unnecessary to discuss them with reference to any 
particular religion. Different religions would possibly give varying weightages to 
these. Yet it is difficult to imagine a religion without any of them or a religion 
with one of them entirely absent ! 


i, Rituality 

Rituality is the first important dimension. It is expressed through a systematic 
employment and exploration of movement, utterance and symbols in daily, cere- 
monial or celebratory religious actions. Rituality is chiefly aimed at realizing the 
desired combination, coordination and use of psycho-physical powers. Usually ~ 
sanctions offered by divine dispensation, the authority of religious texts, the dic- 
tates of gurus, the categorization of certain actions as sins or otherwise are 
invoked to place the importance of ritual actions beyond doubt. In this context it 
is meaningful that even in day-do-day life we tend to evoke the authority of pro- 
tocol, family customs, civic decorum, laws or administrative rules to legitimize 
Titualities practised. All rituality has psychological and non-psychological 
aspects. The two are brought together to formulate prescriptions and prohibitions 
related to the ritual acts in question. It is observed that the non-psychological, i.e., 
the physical aspect, is accentuated by many practitioners perhaps because it is 
easier to follow. 


ii. Mythology 
Individuals or societies are normally inclined to create myths around personal- 

ities, incidents, or processes perceived to be vital. Further, they try to dovetail the 

myths with religious as well as secular behaviour patterns. The puranic tales or 

women’s stories known as kahanis would easily come to mind in India. These. 

myths are never confined to gods, goddesses and deities. In reality, they are cre- 

ated even in the ordinary course of life. Musical behaviour is not an exception. 

Such myths are usually found to generate certain moulds. For example, the fol- 

lowing patterns recur : 

a. meeting the guru through coincidence, chance or accident, etc. 

b. effectivensess of the guru’s blessings or curses; 

©. the importance of perseverence in the learning procedures known as sadhana; 

d. Sudden impfovement in voice-quality or other musical merits (especially as a 

result of blessings or nostrums given by sadhus, etc.); 
€. A person’s success after performing for a certain deity, © 


at certain places, etc. a ‘, ' 
Myths continue to be created around these and similar motifs and they are 


n certain occasions, 
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widely propagated. In the context of the present discussion, two notable factors 
emerge: Firstly, both in the mythologies of music and religion similar structures 
appear and, secondly, both have similar purposes. I suggest that this is so because 
of the psychological affinities between the two. 


iii. The Intellectual Aspect 

Religiosity has an intellectual aspect expressed chiefly through theology, phi- 
losophy and ethics. This part of the religious content, which is comparatively 
speaking easier to verbalize and therefore to crystallize in scholastic terms, forms 
the core of the scholastic tradition. Consequently, the intellectual aspect is respon- 
sible for the emergence of pedants, priests and such other institutions. To some 
extent this aspect is distanced from faith and other psychological dispositions. It 
is also possible to comprehend the aspect irrespective of one’s own cultural con- 
text. A reference was made earlier to the claims of universality of religious con- 
tent. In a number of cases, this universality is detected in the intellectual aspect. 
This aspect is bound to be more obscure if not abstract. Hence grammarians of 
religion, philosophers and thinkers emphasize three different concerns of the 
intellectual aspect under discussion, namely, theology, philosophy and ethics. 
One thing seems to be clear. This feature, which is beyond the reach of lay per- 
sons, creates positions of authority or command. It therefore succeeds in creating 
a feeling of awe and inevitably leads to stronger claims to universal validity. 


iv. Institutionalization 

Institutionalization is a feature of great sociological importance. Priests, the- 
ologians and others function as authorities to regulate behaviour patterns associ- 
ated with their respective offices. Secondly, the gaddis, temple-seats, maths, etc-, 
emerge as centres of administration in control of large segments of cultural behav- 
iour. Regulations, rules, procedures come into existence to ensure efficient dis- 
charge of religious duties. A hierarchy of offices comes into existence and oper 
ates as a mechanism. 

It tums out that institutionalization exists in musical behaviour too. The entire 
oral tradition, in its wider sense, stands testimony to the fact. Gurus, gharanas; 
concepts such as buzurg, khalifa, etc., are some other instances. Barsis and other 
occasions of music-making are also to be remembered. Of equal importance ate 


the mechanisms which offer patronage to the making, preservation and propag- 
tion of music. 


The Emotional Experience 
The significance of the emotional component in religious experience can hard- 
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ly be overstated. It has been very often maintained that ritualism, meditation, 
recitation, the guru’s guidance, etc., are collectively and severally aimed at emo- 
tional experience. Students of Indian sant-literature would be well acquainted 
with the repeated and spirited remonstrances against the value attached to ritual- 
ism, pedantry and knowledge as contrasted with emotional experience. It is inter- 
esting to note that persons considered to be saintly or recognized for their attain- 
ment of an elevated status are rarely questioned in respect of their ‘knowledge’ of 
religion, but those recognized for their intellectual grasp of religious matters are 
invariably asked whether they have had revelation or some such emotional expe- 
rience. In other words, the priority of emotional experience over intellectual expe- 
rience is accepted readily. It must be added that universality is also claimed for it. 
Thus a capacity to transcend the boundaries of language, region, times (and those 
set up by religions themselves) is ascribed to both intellectual and emotional 
aspects. 

In musical behaviour, a concept corresponding to religious emotional experi- 
ence is dard, literally pain or affliction. The same concept is also expressed by the 
word baat, meaning verbal expressiveness. Musical behaviour also distinguishes 
between learned, knowledgeable persons, craftsmen, artists, etc. It is to be marked 
that artists are often distinguished by their ability to evoke an emotional response. 
The universality of musical experience has been repeatedly posited on the basis 
of the emotional aspect. Whether in the case of religion or music the emotional 
experience, it is claimed, remains accessible even to a lay, average person pro- 
vided he has the required faith and a keen desire. 


Revelation 5 
Revelation is a phenomenon closely linked to the emotional aspect. Its main 
characteristic is the immediacy of experience it refers to. It is argued that there is 
an omnipotent principle beyond guru, deity, avatara, etc., and to communicate or 
become one with this principle without mediation is to have revelation. As an 
experience, it may be irrespective of one’s own culture or religion, etc., but it is 
highly individual. The revelatory mode indicates the establishment of a direct 
relationship between the supreme principle and an individual. In Indian tradition 
the ashta-satvika bhavas are often mentioned as the accompanying or necessary 
features of this state. Various siddhis (supernatural powers) attained bya pec 
who has had revelations are also mentioned with approval, admiration asdocled 
In musical behaviour a parallel concept is rang. Once again one comes across 
a list of familiar features : : 
a. Rang is distinct from experience affordable by learning, or from emotions 
expressed directly through a piece of music. 
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b. Itis not predictable and one can never be sure of its presence. 
Symptomatically, it is often said that to create rang with any amount of cer- 
tainty is to attain a siddhi. 

d. Though categorywise, categorical and theoretical statements are hard to come 
by, the oft-repeated description of rang avers that it is created when music 
and the artist making music become one. 

e. Finally, it is argued that if rang is present, nothing else matters ! That is to 
say, grammatical irregularities, aesthetic incapacities or presentational defi- 
ciencies, etc., are all pushed aside to make way for an overwhelming, all- 
embracing impact which rang connotes. 

Rang as an experience does not seem to be confined to any culture or musical 
system and its claim to universality can be easily understood. 


is) 


Revelation and Rang 

Perhaps the most important feature common to both revelation and rang is that 
they can hardly be verbalized. The inadequacy of conventional linguistic 
resources is felt so intensely that an abundant use of paradox, mystic imagery, 
synesthetic references become a rule. It is not only that linguistic communication 
is used unconventionally, but recourse is made to the non-linguistic, with or with- 
out the linguistic encoding. Gestures of hands, eyes, mudras, symbolic objects, 
touch-procedures, etc., play an important role. In other words, all these constitute 
evidence that revelation or rang cannot be verbalized. It needs to be noted that in 
spite of their non-verbalization, gestures, etc., have a content. Their messages are 
conveyed unerringly. It is as if an unwritten science is in existence. The mode is 
pressed into service not because non-verbalization cannot do something but 
because non-verbalization can achieve something otherwise deemed impossible. 


Religion : Four Phases 

Different religions acquire their different structures through the gradual devel- 
opment of the various characteristics of religiosity noted so far. One may classi- 
fy religions according to the weightages enjoyed by these features. Some of the 
characteristics may have their subdivisions and consequently an elaborate system 
of classification may emerge. Further, some characteristics may be regarded as 
more evolved, progressive or developed and a kind of development sequence of 
religions may be put forward, an application of the evolutionary principle being 
implicit. However, this fascinating exercise may not be relevant to the present 
undertaking. In India four phases or stages of religiosity have been identified as 
yatu (magic), yajna (sacrifice), moortipooja (idol worship) and bhakti-marg 
(devotional cult). In these four phases different features of religiosity expectably 
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exist in diverse combinations. How can music associated with the four phases be 
the same? The potency or input expected from music in each case would be dif- 
ferent and this would be reflected in the kind of music used. These correlations 
can be noted briefly. 

When religiosity is in the magic state an undefined and undefinable supernat- 
ural power provides bases for beliefs of the members of the group or society. The 
said power manifests itself as good/evil, benevolent/malevolent, etc. During this 
phase similarity, coexistence and analogy are the functioning foundation of the 
interrelationship posited between human and non-human components. The sacri- 
fice phase features elemental nature as benevolent/malevolent power. It is held 
that propitiation of natural elements ensures unobstructed functioning of agents 
which generate support and multiply the forces of life. A stage is soon reached 
when the pantheon increases in size and variety. Deities emerge and they are 
expected to fulfil the wishes and desires of the collective. The next step is taken 
with the deities establishing iconic traditions. Once an idol has occupied a cultur- 
al niche, its being treated as a human being is hardly surprising ! Thus deities 
become personalities, with physical and psychological details falling into place. 
Idol worship however seems to be optional during the devotional phase. The main 
feature is the associated psychological attitude. The devotee and the support of his 
devotion enter into an individual/personal relationship. However, in the final 
analysis, the chief factor is that a comprehensive emotion of love replaces the awe 
of the untamed, unnamed and unknown of the magic state, tHe ambivalence felt 
for the power exerted by supernatural forces in the sacrifice state, and the propri- 
etory mechanical regard felt for the deity in the idol-worship state. — ; 

This, in brief, is the background for examining the music-religiosity relation- 
ship. 


Music and the Four Phases . ap 

The next logical step of examining the relationship of music with each indi- 
vidual phase is not easy because‘on both sides there are a great number of vari- 
ables. For example, religiosity would demand attention to the intellectual aspect, 
the aims of the followers, the power or force of the propitiated deity, and the 
object or target of the devotion. Equally important would be the contemporane- 
ous literary or musical circumstances. In every respect the legendary Indian abun- 
dance and variety merely adds to the complexity of the situation. : 

Both religion and music are communicative processes. A very special feature 
of all communicative processes is the mutual influencing of multiple active agents 
and these active agents can hardly be studied separately even if it is deemed ana- 
lytically convenient. 
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The supreme power, recognized to be so in the magic state of religiosity is to 
a great extent a generalized power broadly perceived as either good or bad. 
Further discrimination or analysis is nearly impossible. At this stage musicality 
emerges as a conglomeration of sounds. This musicality has certain characteristic 
features : 
A very restricted linguistic field surrounds the sounds included. 


a 
b. The sounds lack resonance which, however, is not to be confused with loud- 
ness. 


They are inclined towards monotony. 
The musicality under discussion encourages repetition. 
Extremely low and high pitches find favour. 
In case musical instruments are employed, they are usually atonal, membra- 
nophonic and idiophonic. 
Manifestations with these features are bound to be considered inferior musi- 
cally. 

Compared to the magic state, religiosity in the sacrifice state is obiously better 
directed as natural elements are venerated as supreme forces. Not only is it possi- 
ble to describe such forces in great detail, but they are able to arouse a sense of 
awe and to inspire a poetic response as well. For want of a better word, one may 
say that a feeling for beauty comes into play more openly and consciously. Jn 
addition, the act of sacrifice itself becomes a complex procedure. The particiants 
are numerous, language-use is better ordered, symbolism is employed in a major 
way. Finally, considerable physical movement takes place and it has to be con- 
ducted in an orderly manner. How does this situation affect music ? 

a. A larger number of sounds are employed and they exhibit more variety than 
in the phase discussed earlier. 

b. The linguistic material is organized more consciously and more deliberately. 

CG —- embellishment and rhythmic expressiveness are in greater propo! 
ion. 

d. Recitation comes to the forefront. This is of great significance because recita- 

tion is unique in giving scope to both solo and choral modes. 

In general, artistry as well as craftsmanship have roles to play. 

f Chordophones, aerophones and chiefly tonal instruments become major 
music-makers. Music carves out a place for itself as a cumulative effect. 

g. Finally, specialist performers emerge as dominant groups or even castes. 


me ao 


» 


Idol worship and Music 


This phase provides comprehensive support for all kinds of abstract notions. 
Icons facilitate human efforts to move beyond verbal description. Vivid recording 
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of events, and in fact narration of stories, acquires prominence. Festivities, cele- 

brations, theatric-dramatic presentations, worship and other ritualistic acts—car- 

ried out singly or collectively—find a place. To say the least, conditions are cre 
ated which are generally performance-conducive. Consequently, the following 
musical features are evident: 

¢ Music is put to a variety of uses and hence it throws up a greater number of 
forms and genres. 

¢ Instruments with richer tonal colours come into greater circulation. 

* Diverse poetic metres are employed—accentuating, in the process, a natural 
evolution of different rhythms born of varied groupings of linguistic units. 

* Poetic quality is held in high esteem as an expressive avenue explored with 
or without the accompanying music. 

* It is no exaggeration to say that in this phase rhythms become real patterns 
because, in addition to being mere temporal pattems, they tend to become 
talas which function as generative frameworks. 

* The introduction of dance ceases to surprise. 

* Finally, music is made to achieve an impact as distinct from its being treated 
as a mere accessory, atmospheric agent, etc. 


Devotional and Idol-worship Phases 

It may appear that there is a certain overlap of beliefs between the devotional 
and idol-worship phases. A subtle difference is however to be noted. ig 

In devotional cults the deity-devotee relationship is one of love and hence it is 
prone to accomodate more secular themes, items and procedures. Devotional 
music is able to maintain close ties with the ordinary life of the people because it 
accepts the secular as a legitimate component of life. On close examination 1t 
seems that worship, idol worship and devotion are behaviours that cannot be treat- 
ed as identical. To worship, with an idol as a support for ettainment of a specific 
mental state, would merely indicate the onset of the devctional phase. The more 
accomodative stance of the devotional can be easily understood if its components 
and the associated physical supports are taken into consideration. And yet, it is to 
be admitted that the dividing line between worship-based belief and one usually 
decribed as devotional is thin. The occasions for performance, the instrumenta- 
tion, the use of metres, the roles allotted to individuals and groups, the scope 
allowed to dance, etc., lead to the inference that (apart from the dance orienta- 
tion), musics for the idol-worship and devotional phases are similar in their rang. 

Some reasons can be noted. Firstly the distinction, being chiefly logical and 
Philosophical, can hardly be reflected in music. Secondly, it must be realized that 
after a point, music would develop and follow its own logic and dynamics. bas 
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invariably entails the formation of certain conventions which, in tum, are per- 

ceived as rules. The moment one talks of rules and the criteria derived therefrom, 

a bridge is built to the category of art music. The reason why this should happen 

at all is to be explored later. At this juncture it is enough to note that there is great 

similarity between worship-music and devotional music. 
We began by referring to the characteristics of religiosity and followed up with 

a brief discussion of its phases. These phases were associated with matching kinds 
of musicality. Before proceeding further it would be helpful to mention specific 
forms related to each of the phases in the Indian context. Thus, during the magic 
phase, mantras constitute the chief musical expression. In the sacrificial phase, 
richa (hymn) provides the musical channel. The worship phase features composi- 
tion-types such as stotra and Grati while the devotional phase produces keertan, 
bhajan, etc. A scrutiny of these forms reveals that: 

a. Devotional music, as a category, is richer in musical yalues. 

b. In the Indian context, devotional music also impresses by its affinity to art 
music. The reasons for this special affinity is a subject for separate discussion. 
However, the fundamental questions about the music-religion relationship 
can now be posed. 


Why Music? 

It is unmistakable that irrespective of the operative phase and the dominant 
characteristics, religious music (also known as sacred music) appears inevitably 
on the scene. Why? 

In my opinion it does so because of an urge to move away from the following: 
prose, intellectualism, consciousness of the mundane, and an enveloping egoism. 
Music facilitates this pervasive movement away from the above. All religions, 
and those bound by them, state that their final aim is to obtain release. It is clear 
that the devotional category of music manages to balance musicality and reli- 
giosity and yet one has to remember that the category represents only a part of the 
total religious music in India. Therefore it is necessary that features common to 
religious music in a wider sense be noted before proceeding further. - 

It Sesh to say that an average human being seeks help of religion so that: 
a. ~e = Sri Temain in society and yet retains some freedom from socl- 
b. ‘He succeeds partially or entirely in reachin g the core of human personality. 
c. Nearer home, he liberates himself from his own ego to find the real I—at least 


occasionally. In other words, the i kas ich is 
not of this world, quest is for the alaukika, i.e., that whic 
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Sacred Demands, Musical Responses and the Religio-musical Consequences 

Religiosity, in general, makes four demands on account of this fundamental 
call of the ‘other world’ and, as a consequence, four musical features become rel- 
evant. The combined operation produces four musico-religious characteristics 
conducive to both music and religion. The causal linkage would become clear 
from the following columns: 








3. Religiomusical Consequences 











2. Musical Response 


2.1 Explorations of tempo and 
thythm is 

2.2 Use of. mood-oriented sound- 
production 

2.3 Exploitation of pitch variations 

2.4 Coordination of levels of pro- 

1g accompaniment to music 


1, Sacred Demands 


1.1 To move away from prose 
1.2 To move away from intellec- 
tion 


13 To seek release from obses- 
sive involvement with the 
mundane 


1.4 To cut across egocentricity 





3.1 Evolution of musico-poetic 
forms 

3.2 Evocation of emotional experi- 
ence 

3.3 Reliance on abundant and var- 
ied rituality 

3.4 Enjoyment of a felicitous 

anonymity derived from collec- 

tivity 













It is obvious that some explanations would prove useful. 


Movement Away From Prose 

In order to comprehend and enter the ‘other world’, it is essential to diminish 
the drag of the mundane. As is normally experienced, daily behaviour and espe- 
cially its communicational segments function through language. Further, this lan- 
Suage-use relies on the prose mode to the maximum for this purpose. It is there- 
fore natural, inevitable and legitimate for those in search of the ‘other world’ to 
try to loosen the hold of the prose mode. However, release from the prose mode 
can hardly be achieved merely by demolishing prose structures! Release Sort 
Prose has to result in the establishment of a new order, and that is verse. To 
achieve this transformation it becomes necessary to process prose. A very font 
step in this direction is to disturb the routine prose—deliberately, moderately ms 
in a measured manner (to ensure keeping the new mode under control). In this 
Context some special characteristics of the quotidian prose can be remembered 
usefully: ¢ 
* On most occasions our daily prose falls short in definite pitch patterns. = 

fact, it can be described as intentionally atonal. - 
* Italso keeps away from strict periodicity. Further, the temporal patterns it 
uses are the least predictable. : 
Routine prose is wanting in auditory appeal. The criterion 
sound is hardly brought into play. + = dation will not 
It is clear that moving away from any one of these features in isolation will no 
Suffice to create verse. To deviate from all thé three is therefore essential if verse 


of sweetness of 
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is to emerge. Periodicity leads to laya, cyclical and controlled processing of laya 
leads to tala, and hence religious music depends on the mediation of music to 
escape from the grip of prose. The search for the transcendent (in the periphery of 
which verse moves) is aided through a deliberate deviation. Music is so inherent- 
ly temporal that it is natural to turn to it if we seek to alter the texture of prosaic 
temporality. 


The Ardha-talas 

Before taking up the next theme a minor point needs to be noted. Scared music, 
compared to art or popular musics, has the limited aim of reaching the stage of 
versification and hence the elaborate temporal manipulation displayed in art 
music is not attempted. For example, evolution of a variety of 1alas as well as 
composition-types, and strategies of spelling out rhythmic ideas, are not deemed 
necessary to construct verse patterns, and their exploitation is not attempted in 
sacred music. In comparison with the ta/as used in art music, those circulating in 
sacred music can aptly be described as ardha-talas, To an extent the category of 
devotional music is an exception to this observation, but that would need a sepa- 
rate discussion. Ardha-talas can easily be defined as tala-like temporal arrange- 
ments or frameworks with comprehensible short cycles and simple: rhythmic pat- 
terns. The ardha-talas employ tempi which even a musical layman would catch 
easily. The tempi are such that it would be difficult to miss the rhythm even if one 
tried to! Even if one manages to do so, it is possible to catch up with it almost 
immeditely—such is the pace. Perhaps these features of the ardha-talas have a 
direct relationship with human biological rhythms! Perhaps rhythms which have 
some kind of relationship with pulse rate, heartbeat, breathing, etc., prove natu 
rally comprehensible irrespective of the musical training or exposure of listeners! 
It is imperative that the rhythms employed remain accessible in view of the col- 
lectivity of sacred music. These rhythms, tonal moulds, etc., would prove obstruc- 
tive if and when they demand special training or learning to be comprehensible. 
There is no place for a high degree of musical specialization in sacred music and 
the accent is on easy follow-up, collectivity, and boldness of structures. 


Checkmate to Intellection 

A progressively diminishing stature of intellection as a strategy of comprehend- 
ing the ultimate reality is the next important feature. It becomes clear that soonet 
or later religiosity is inclined to accept the supreme role of intuition. In fact a 
number of religious thinkers regard it to be a sign of progress if an individualized 
(as contrasted with an institutionalized) philosophy of religion finds preference. 
However, a subtle distinction needs to be made. Even an individualized religion 
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can follow its course while adhering to intellection. In contrast, the kind of reli- 
giosity which works through scared music seeks to cut across intellection. The 
anti-intellection stance is expressed through the primacy accorded to concepts 
such as self-surrender, faith and guru. This state is aptly described by the term 
bhava. If vichara, i.e., intellection, connotes analysis, bhava directs us to an 
undoubting, unhesitant and all-pervasive spirit of acceptance. I submit that intel- 
lection prefers prose because of its inherent analytical quality and unilinearity. 
Consequently, the utterance laden with bhava becomes possible only if and when 
prose is left behind. The intrinsic connection between the non-rational and reli- 
giosity checks actions allowed to intellection—this being a by-product of prefer- 
ences shown to verse-modality over prose. The question to be tackled now is why 
and how emotionality makes music inevitable or mandatory. 


Music for Mood 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that we are engaged in giving unceasing 
responses to the environment. Physical as well as phsychological responses are 
tegistered in many ways. Religious experience or its cognates pose problems 
because they do not consist of specific emotional responses with identifiable 
meanings. They indicate a kind of mood marked by an inclusiveness. A note- 
worthy ambiguity characterizes them. Any ambiguity or (for that matter) any 
simultaneity of multiple messages questions the very validity and unilinearity of 
definite messages. It is therefore argued that just as significance is less precise and 
therefore more suggestive as well as evocative than meaning, mood is more 
ambiguous, accomodative and evocative than feeling. This is where musicality 
and religiosity bring to notice their mutual and intrinsic relationship. There are 
occasions in human life when ambiguity does not deserve to be censured! To 
make such situations concrete it is imperative to identify the means of expression 
(from among the available modes of communication) with the required strength. 
Hence the mutual dependence of religiosity and musicality. The precision, the 
unilinearity, and the limited experiential range of intellection is countered ade- 
quately by multiple-meaning, multi-centred, and immensely suggestive moods. 
Music and religion therefore hold one another to be cognates. 


Why Rituality? 

Rituality is another vital precondition for the desired movement away from the 
Mundane. Varied and abundant rituals are pressed into service to facilitate disen- 
Sagement from the mundane. Paradoxical as it may sound, a great number of reli- 
gions and cults emerged with banishment of rituality on their agendas, and yet rit- 
ualism has successfully held its sway over the centuries—even in religions which 
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scoffed at it! This is inevitable because rituals, though rightly criticized for many 
reasons, need to be understood a little differently in order to appreciate their 
important role. For this purpose rituals can be defined as a ceremonious, regulat- 
ed, sequential adherence to psycho-physiological actions and procedures formu- 
lated and laid down by authorities (individual as well as institutional). Rituals are 
conceived and developed because of the urge to reach the otherwise inaccessible 
levels of the human (and sometimes non-human) mind and to seek to direct them. 
Appearance, continuation, preponderance and dominance of rituals can be 
properly understood if they are assessed as positive aspects of an action plan. Once 
firmly established, rituals are often thrown away spiritedly but merely to be 
replaced by a new or modified set, because the human psychological make-up 
needs rituals as a precondition for its own balanced development. If and when we 
feel that references to and contexts of the quotidian life are infructuous, we long 
for a special atmosphere or ambience, a psycho-physical adjustment and evolution 
of a suitable mechanism to achieve release, which rituality often conduces to. 

During execution of rituals the chief musical features which match the intricate 
processes are the controlled, definite and perceivable tonal rises and falls. A lit- 
eral monotone can hardly coexist with emotional expression and experience, a 
fact borne out even by our day-to-day behaviour. However, the changing tonal 
levels of daily life lack in variety, control and definiteness. A deliberate, com- 
trolled use of tone levels carries intimations of the art world. For example, their 
presence makes dialogues and speeches dramatic as well as effective. Further, 
tonal variations, appearing in company of rhythms and 1alas without linguistic 
Meaning, are bound to lead to music. Instruments are therefore employed to 
ensure patterning and a positive relationship with rhythms or ‘Glas when tonal lev- 
els are explored in sacred music. The melodic and thythmic aspects of music ate 
thus brought in to guarantee a well-directed exploration of psycho-physical activ- 
ities in rituals. It can easily be seen that as a dimension of sound, the human voice 
and language permeate our day-to-day life to such an extent that it may not be 
Possible to cut loose from them unless their usage is radically altered. 


Masking Sensibilities 

In my opinion a small detail relating to the manifestation of sacred music and 
execution of rituals merits mention. 

The two major motives for ritualistic behaviour are: 
: Release of personality from its adherence to the mundane world; and 

. Creation of a psycho-physical framework essential for receiving a kind of anal 
real experience. 
The premise is this: If Sensory and outward movements are controlled, # 
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becomes possible to direct the inward movement. It would therefore be seen that 
rituals are employed to mask the windows to the world (i.e., the sensory organs 
operating in daily life). They are as if tuned to receive a different kind of inputs. 
This is the reason why the formulation of rituals demands a symbolistic use of 
colours, shapes, tastes, smells and sounds. The underlying intention is to ensure 
chanellization of the otherwise unceasing wanderings of the mind. It is therefore 
interesting to note that the sounds of conches and bells, Tals, Mridang, the fra- 
grances of sandalwood and dhoop, the use of reds, yellows and blues, the closing 
of eyes and the insistence on loud recitation, etc., occur as very common ritualis- 
tic features. These ritual components have a propensity to mask if not obliterate 
other related stimuli. The main aim is obviously to intensify a particular emo- 
tional state which is culturally and perhaps even biologically linked with specific 
items and processes affecting sensory experience. Rituals act as mechanisms to 
boost or mask experiences, through selectively. 


Collectivity and Egocentricism 

It is time to examine how collectivity cuts across egocentricity and what role 
music plays in this deliberate dissociation. 

Our egocentred attitude and behaviour in day-to-day life hardly needs any 
proof! Occasions when we do not consider ourselves to be centre of the universe 
are extremely rare! Culture is expected to replace this narrow I with a compre- 
hensive self. Artists also have similar aims whatever their area of specialization 
may be. One may say that if a person reaches beyond the self but restricts his work 
to specific fields of knowledge he is likely to become a thinker while a person 
teaching out still further can aspire to be a philosopher! : 

In any case, if one is to succeed in traversing the distance from ego to self, the 
first requirement is to accept that in the final analysis it is communality and not 
Personality which is paramount. Irrespective of their stated philosophies Be 
majority of religions operate on the premise that it is societies and not their indi- 
vidual components that matter! Whether in utterance, thinking or behaviour, this 
Premise rules supreme. It is very often pointed out that the use of compulsion (if 
hot coercion) to regulate or correct individual inclinations or habit-structures 1s 
debatable. However, the argument can merely be taken as a statement of an ideal. 
The this-worldly realities point the other way. Pressures exerted by the ¢ 
nity seem to bear fruit and this fact is recognized in sacred music. 


‘ommiu- 


The Musical Community r 
Any occasion of natural music-making, i.e., music which does not fall in the 
category of art music, has a special feature: its nature is such that a minimum, pre- 
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determined and perceivable impact is achieved even when the music-makers are 
not methodically trained and specially skilled. In addition, this music-making can 
be undertaken individually as well as collectively. In a collective manifestation 
there are obvious limits on the individual. The individual is, in other words, 
brought under discipline. Communality in music-making lays great store by the 
principles of balance and coordination. Both these are impossible to realize if 
each person does not think of others! To think of a performing set in which 
soloists, accompanists, etc., are differentiated is to install communality in place of 
individuality. Communality in sacred music allows a role to every component 
though the roles may vary in duration, strength of projection, and such other fea- 
tures. The performing arts obviously facilitate movement out of and away from 
the Ego, the Aham. 

The discussion so far would have made it clear that the music-religion rela- 
tionship is intricate because of the commonality of certain characteristics. The 
relationship is qualitatively different and ranges much beyond territorial coexis- 
tence, temporal association and the preferences of followers. This special interre- 
lationship emerges because human nature needs it irrespective of religion, cult, 

" language and related music systems. This is the reason why no religious system 
could effectively outlaw music and perhaps never intended to do so! Was it the 
personal disposition of the chief protagonists of various religions that had some- 
thing to do with the taboos? Buddha's speaking voice is reported to have been 
remarkable but there are no matching references to his singing prowess! (The late 
Veer Savarkar's remark that the course of history would have been different if 
Buddha was a musician is interesting though anecdotal!) However, the Buddist 
universities were famed for the music education they imparted. Probably the 
Mahayana Buddhism proved more accommodative. The story of Islam is not dif- 
ferent. In India, the Muslim Participation in the entire musical life of the coun- 
try is of unparalleled complexity and richness. However, this is not as relevant in 
the Present context as the Sufi love for music. 

Pav against this background that I briefly put forward the following conclu- 

1. All religions aim at the supranatural. In fact the core of religious content is 

Supranatural. Its existence is hardly denied even though it is often described 

as undefinable and indescribable. 

2. i pe i of the religious supranatural is described as fev" 

ae toa eae " ee eet by and comprehensible to a select few 

5 Tis ele i oned as the ultimate desirable for all human beings. ; 

Fesenee bae ave attained the stage of revelation seem to single al 

Ptul for the non-selected majority to receive experiences kit 


* 
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dred to the revelatory. These agents are medicinal drugs and music, With the 
aid of these two, the sadhaks are to loosen the ties and tensions of the quo- 
tidian world to enter the Path. It need not be stressed that drugs and their use 
are not to be treated as recourse to narcotic addiction. The experiences creat- 
ed by them are not necessarily easy to attain nor are they entirely and unex- 
ceptionally pleasurable! By all accounts, to experience the disintegration of 
one’s own normal personality can hardly be claimed as pleasant! 

The sacred use of music is to use music as a means, As a consequence, musi- 
cally inferior efforts can be accommodated! On the other hand, there is the 
equally cool use of religion by musicians! Musicians crave for rang which 
corresponds to the supranatural and hence they press into service religiosity 
in its varied manifestations along with the addictions earlier referred to!* 0 


Readers interested in the theme of this essay are referred to Ashok D. Ranade’s i sia 
usic in India’, published in Sangeet Natak Nos. 85 ~ 86 (July — December 1987). — 


